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THE FIRST CLASS 


The first class in any course presents special challenges to you 
as the professor, but it also provides you with some unique oppor- 
tunities. Since it is the beginning of a new relationship, both 
you and your students have concerns. You may be concerned - Will 
they like me? Will I be able to teach them anything? Will they 
give me too much trouble? Will they think I am competent? Will 
their backgrounds be adequate? Will they be prepared to work? 


The students on the other hand wonder - What's this’ professor 
going to be like? Will I be able to pass this course? How much 
work will I have to do? I hope I don't ask any dumb questions. 


Will all the other students be smarter than I am? These are only 
a few of the many concerns and questions that people bring to’ the 
first class meeting. How these concerns are handled can have a 
profound impact on the rest of the course. The first class should 
be structured to deal with some of the special problems of "begin- 
nings." 


These questions reflect the concerns that arise anytime a group of 
people get together for the first time. Everyone is concerned 
about how others see them: will they be accepted, how are they 
going to work together, what will they be able/expected to contri- 
bute, what will they be able to take away? In planning for: your 
first class it is important to be aware of these concerns, to 
structure opportunities to lessen rather than increase these ten- 
sions, and to accurately represent what you and your course are 
offering. 


L. Shulman in The Dynamics of the First Class (Learning and 
Development, McGill 1971) suggested several tasks which should be 
accomplished in the first class. The professors, as well as the 
students, should have a chance to talk to some (or all if size 
permits) of the other students in the class. There should be a 
clear and uncomplicated explanation of the purpose of the course, 
including syllabus and bibliography. And finally, the students 
should have an opportunity to establish their links with the 
subject matter and with the professor, indicating how their 
interests will or will not be incorporated into the plan of the 
course. 


The first class influences the 
rest of the term in subtle and 
sometimes dramatic ways. In the 
first few sessions the patterns 
of behaviour, the standards and 
expectations for the class’ par- 
ticipation are established; and 
they can be quite difficult to 
change later on in the term. 
Even the arrangement of the room 
can send powerful non-verbal 
messages to the students. The 
Standard classroom with seats in 
rows and the instructor at the 
front of the room suggests that 
"communication comes essentially 
from the instructor with student 
responses directed back to him 
or her, TE implies that 2 is 
not important for students’ to 
see each other's faces. This 
physical seating arrangement 
helps to encourage this pattern 
of communication and even dis- 
courages deviations." (Shulman) 
If it is very important for you 
to have students communicate 
with each other then some 
efforts should be made to change 
this typical seating arrange- 
ment. 


Students come to each new course 
with several very clear con- 
cerns. A central question is 
"What are we doing here?" si He 
Students are clear about’ the 
precise purpose of the class, 
the nature of the work they have 
come together to do, they focus 
their energies." Students are 
also concerned about the 
professor. What will you be 
like? How will you run this 
class? "Students are curious 
about this person who will play 
a central role in theiz work. 
They have experienced many 
teachers with widely different 
approaches to classroom work. 
Often they try to get some idea 
about your way of functioning 
from the grapevine which 
operates in every school - 
either through course guides or 


informal discussions." If these 
questions are not clearly 
answered subtle forms of 
"testing" the professor may 
occur €.g9., "Have you had any 
practical experience or do you 
just teach?" Students are also 
likely to be concerned about 
what exactly will be expected of 
them in this course and how they 
will be judged. 


If these are not clear, students 
will continue to wonder and ask, 
does this work count? Do I have 
to hand this in on time? Dower 
have to come to class? How long 
does my essay have to be? What 
are you really looking for? Te 
these issues are not resolved 
early in the course they will 
continue to surface during the 
term. Clear goals and well 
articulated standards serve to 
focus the student's energy and 
effort and lead to a more 
rewarding experience for both 


the teacher and the student. 


Shulman makes some very specific 
Suggestions for a first class. 
Students should have the oppor- 
tunity to introduce themselves 
to at least some other’ students 
in the course. They might share 
some of their past experiences 
related to the subject. In 
large classes this could be 
accomplished by having smaller 
groups discuss and then briefly 
report back such things as their 
reason for taking the course, 
some applications of the sub- 
ject, etc.» 


Shulman assumes that "it is 
essential that the student find 
his own stake in the material 
for any real investment to be 
made", and that he or_ she 
should "be actively involved in 
the learning process helping to 
structure it as it proceeds". 
An important and early task for 
the professor then is to "help 


the student identify his connec- 
tion to the work;" hence’ some 
structure should be built into 
the first class to allow this to 
happen. Students may be asked 
to share their questions about 
the subject matter, or identify 
problems they have run up a- 
gainst that relate to the’ sub- 
Fect. 


Often such requests for discus- 
sion are met with silence. How 
you handle the silence: jumping 
in with comments, waiting the 
Silence out, interpreting it, 
redirecting comments, encourag- 
ing spontaneity will influence 
the students' future behaviour 
in the class. 


In my own large introductory 
mathematics courses where’ the 
major question that most of the 
students have is “what is 
calculus?",. I have them work 
with the people sitting near 
them, in groups of three or 
four, to discuss and prepare a 
list of what has helped them 
learn math in previous courses. 


What has hindered their 
learning? I get reports from 
some of the groups and record 
them on the blackboard. z 
collect the lists from all the 
groups. We have a brief 


discussion about how my course 
is structured in relationship to 
the structured in relationship 
to the features which help, and 
make a commitment to avoid those 
features which hinder their 


learning. Items which don't 
seem to fit into the plan for 
the course are identified. In 


three or four weeks we return to 
these lists and assess how well 
the course is doing. 


Shulman also suggests that the 
professor should present a 
“brief, preliminary frame of 
reference’ on the subject area. 


This is presented didacticly 
with opportunities for students 
to question and react as we go 


along. a « (and) gives an 
opportunity to encourage the 
norm that challenging (the 


professors) ideas is both accep- 
table and expected in the "cul- 
ture. Of OUE class”. 


In ending the first class and 
trying to summarize what has 
been done and where the course 
will go, Shulman hands out his 
Syllabus and bibliography which 
represents his view of how’ the 
class should proceed. He “re- 
views the outline with the 
class, pointing out how their 
questions in the problem sharing 


session fit. He goes over the 
requirements of the course, his 
expectations in the form of 
readings and written 


assignments". 


Shulman's whole orientation to 
the first class is reflected in 
his term the "culture" of the 
class, which is demonstrated by 
how the students "collaborate 
with each other and the instruc- 
tor." All the activities in the 
first class are designed to 
model and encourage the kind of 
culture he wants. He suggests 
that the style of communication 
and interaction, the degree of 
Openness and honesty that exist 
in your class are determined 
right from the very first mo- 
ments of your first class. 


Shulman's complete article, to- 
gether with other references 
which might be useful in plan- 


ning your £irst class 
(McKeachie's Teaching Tips, or 
the Pfeiffer and Jones 


handbooks) are available in the 
Learning Development Office at 
2492 West Broadway, Loyola 
Campus. 


Ki ROK Ke ek Cee 


Please join me in welcoming 
Marjorie MacKinnon to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Director of 
the Learning Development Office. 
She has taught psychology at 
Vanier and Dawson colleges and 
has been involved in research 
for clinical education. 
Marjorie is also assisting in 
the development of a supervision 
model for McGill's M.Ed. 
Counsellor Training program. 
Her academic background includes 


a Bate (UMP bene) iy B.Ed. 
cializing in English, 


psychology, teaching, and coun- 
‘selling. 


Marjorie will be working full 
time as an Educational 
Consultant, assisting faculty 
who are interested in examining 
and improving their teaching 
effectiveness. Consulting with 
individuals, organizing work- 
shops, and developing special 
projects related to teaching and 
learning will be her major areas 
of responsibility. 


If you are looking for informa- 
tion on instructional improve- 
ment, if you wish to find out 
more about our Teaching 
Development Process, or if you 
would like to have certain work- 
shops offered, you can contact 
Marjorie at extension 397. 
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TEACHING DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Are you interested in analyzing 
and improving your teaching 
effectiveness? The Teaching 
Development Service offers a 
program designed to assist full 
and part-time faculty members in 
taking a careful look at their 


classroom teaching. Specifi- 
cally, this involves working 
with a trained teaching improve- 
ment specialist to look at your 
teaching style in relation to 

our instructional goals and 
philosophy. This process has 
three major stages: 


1. Early Semester Analysis of 
Teaching 


Relatively comprehensive infor- 
mation about the instructor's 
teaching is collected through an 
interview with the instructor, a 
classroom observation, a video- 
tape, and a student question- 
naire, 


This information is then re- 
viewed by the instructor and the 
consultant in order to identify 
teaching strengths, to discover 
possible areas for improvement, 
and to define improvement goals. 


2. Continuing Consultation on 
Improvement Strategies 


Professors who elect to continue 
working in this collaborative 
arrangement work with the 
consultant to develop techniques 
and strategies which will enable 
them to accomplish their 
improvement goals. While 
activities during this’ stage 
vary widely, the consultant can 
help find ways to capitalize on 
teaching strengths, examine 
relevant research on teaching 
and learning, plan class activi- 
ties which incorporate 
principles of learning, experi- 
ment with various classroom 
techniques and skills, and 
obtain feedback about 
teaching/learning activities in 
the classroom 


3. End of Semester Analysis of 
Teaching 


To assess progress towards im- 


provement goals, the process of 
videotaping, classroom obser- 
vation, student questionnaires 
and their analysis can be _ re- 
peated. 


It should be noted that use of 
this service is completely 
voluntary and strictly confiden- 
tial; Completion of the three 
stages of the process is also 
optional. 


If you are interested in talking 
about your teaching, trying 
different instructional strate- 
gies, and/or learning more about 
our Teaching Development 
Service, please feel free to 
contact me (Marjorie) at local 
397 or just drop by 2492 West 
Broadway, Loyola Campus. I'd be 
delighted to talk with you. 


CORR OR Ree ee 


COME AND VISIT 


You are invited to drop by our 
booths at the Street Festival. 
That's Thursday September 13th. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
We invite articles, essays, 
thoughts on teaching and 
learning for publication in this 
newsletter. Please send your 
submissions to 2492 West 


Broadway, Loyola Campus. 


